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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Sources 


FTEN in my travels I have plenty of occasion 
to reflect on the value of a good library in a 
small town. A good library does not need to 
mean a big library. By careful selection, a good li- 
brary might be made for a thousand dollars. Tolstoi 
would not allow his books to be copyrighted, because 
he felt the importance of having books all over Russia 
that were cheap. Some countries are ahead of us in 
the service of first-class books at low prices; but we 
are moving. Of the topics most discussed by persons 
engaged in social study, all are touched in one way or 
another by the books put out by the non-profit-making 
publishing firm called the National Home Library 
Foundation at Washington. Of their books, I have 
just been reading for the first time “The Long Road,” 
by Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and “Income and Economic Prog- 
ress,” by Harold G. Moulton, both of them searching 
analyses of the problems in front of us. David Cush- 
man Coil, author of “Brass Tacks,” appears with a 
new book called ‘‘Uncommon Sense’; Senator Borah 
with “Bedrock”; John W. Studebaker with “Plain 
Talk’’; one volume has selections by Hamilton, Madi- 
son and Jay; and I have been rereading in the same 
collection one book, “Other People’s Money,” by Jus- 
tice Brandeis, whose eightieth birthday is celebrated 
this month; and another admirable book about him, 
“Brandeis and the Modern State,”’ by Professor Mason 
of Princeton, in the same series. 

There are many other volumes, literary as well 
as economic, and any minister who is troubled about 
the shortage of hard thinking in his parish might well 
reflect on the opportunities that exist to make the 
best books accessible at very low prices. 
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Adequate thinking is no easy task. Looking over 
the world today and seeing its cleverness in mechani- 
cal devices and scientific victories, but its lack of ade- 
quacy on the spiritual side, in dealing with such basie: 
problems as better distribution, I have often won- 
dered whether the intense speeding up and publicizing 
that is characteristic of our era tends to wisdom and 
the ultimate fruits of reflection. 

Professor Whitehead, now at Harvard, says: 
“The great religious conceptions which haunt the 
imagination are scenes of solitariness.” The same 
truth has been stated by other deep thinkers.. Similar 
statements will be found in Ibsen, Goethe, Pascal and 
in many others of the great commentators. Leslie 
Stevens says of Wordsworth: “Other poetry becomes. 
trifling when we are making our inevitable passage 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death: Words- 
worth’s alone retains its power.” 

Wordsworth could hardly have been what he was. 
if he had lived in a world of automobiles, radio and 
news headlines. During the last years of his life, 
Keats read nothing but Shakespeare. The part of 
Shakespeare that seemed to him valuable, even in the 
face of approaching death, again raises the question 
of whether the perfection and depth of those passages 
could have been produced in the midst of speed and 
commotion. My own answer to this problem is op- 
timistic. Although the problem exists, the adaptive 
power of humans has been so miraculous since man 
descended from the trees that I cannot fail to believe 
that immunity will be developed to the psychie dan- 
gers of the present, just as protection has been found 
against earlier threats. 


Changing Vistas 

Was there ever a time when new vistas opened 
up with more profusion and rapidity than now? Pos- 
sibly in the great period of Greece or at times during 
the Renaissance, but we can at least say without 
danger of exaggeration that there have been few 
eras in history when the mental advances were as 
notable. ' 

This generalization is brought out just now be- 
cause of something stated not long ago by a dis- 
tinguished physicist. If it had been said by someone 
who was not distinguished in science it would have 
had much less weight. 

The physicist was talking about that age-long 
topic of debate, free will versus determinism. He 
stated that in the outer world all the evidence tends to 
indicate strict causal connection in the sequences of 
events. He added, however, as equally true, that 
there is not sufficient evidence that the same principle 
holds in the action of human consciousness, or rather, 
of consciousness of any kind. Half a century ago 
workers in the field of exact science were more dog- 
matic. They assumed an identity between two sets 


_ of laws with the same parti-pris that caused the be- 


lievers in outworn tenets to deny determinism in the 
physical universe. What a stride ahead it is to have 
the religious mind admit scientific principles, and the 
scientific mind admit that all of its laboratory tests 
on the movements of atoms furnish us no data for the 
truths of consciousness! 
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Divorce in Sweden 
Naboth Hedin 


P=} R the past twenty years Sweden has had in 
“@ =4\| force a modern divorce law, which not only 
unifies practice throughout the country, but 

24 which also allows divorce by mutual consent 
and without publicity. It thus meets practically all 
the objections raised in the recent English book by 
A. P. Herbert, ‘Holy Deadlock.”’ After several years 
of preliminary discussion, it went into effect January 1, 
1916, and it has been followed by similar laws in both 
Norway and Denmark. 


It Does Not Concern the Public 


In these laws there are, to be sure, no specific 
provisions against publicity, but since there are no 
public divorce trials it is not easy for newspapers to 
get sensational details. And, furthermore, the Swed- 
ish press of its own accord had long before abstained 
from printing divorce news. Thus it is possible to 
read the Swedish newspaper from year to year and 
never suspect that there is such a thing in Sweden as 
divorce. This is because the Swedish press and public 
opinion in general considers marital unhappiness to be 
such a private, intimate family matter that it is not 
good form to make a public display of it. Any news- 
paper attempting to violate this unwritten law would 
be ridiculed and boycotted. An example was made a 
few years ago of a paper called Faederneslandet, which, 
though it did not go so far as to print divorce news, 
specialized in scandalous personalities and was sus- 
pected of blackmail. At first, a single woman editor 
started a crusade against it, and before long she had 
not only the rest of the press, but the pulpit and the 
news-dealers themselves behind her. Together they 
choked the paper to death. 

But though there is no divorce news in Sweden, 
there are, of course, unhappy marriages and divorces. 
Comparative statistics are apt to be inconclusive, but 

in 1929, according to the best authorities, there were 
in Sweden 2,303 divorces, as compared to 201,475 in 
the United States, or 0.376 per thousand inhabitants 
in Sweden to 1.641 in the United States. In other 
words, in proportion to population, divorce was more 
than five times as prevalent in America, despite its 
large Catholic population. Sweden, on the other hand, 
has very few Catholics. In 1932, the latest year re- 
ported in the World Almanac, the American divorce 
rate was 1.28 per thousand population, a decline re- 
flecting hard times. Since 1932 the divorce rate has 
gone up in the United States, says Science Service, 
‘quoting in support statistics from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, covering eighteen states. 
m 1.21 per-thousand population in 1932 in those 


states, the rate went up to 1.66 in 1935. In such 
states as Nebraska, Wisconsin, Florida and Alabama, 
where farm income rose most markedly, the increase 
was even heavier, while in New England the rate was 
lower. (Note new charge against New Deal.) “‘No 
other reason than the economic could be found to ex- 
plain the rise and fall in the number of marriages and 
divorces,” concluded the Science Report for Septem- 
ber 10, 1936. 

In Sweden, on the other hand, the number of 
divorces went up from 2,303 in 1929 to 2,384 in 1932, 
because there divorces are not so expensive, and to 
2,706 in 1935. In relation to the number of marriages, 
the divorce rate in the United States is three times 
that of Sweden. For the five-year period 1926-30 the 
average American rate per 100 marriages was 16.2 
and in Sweden 5.07. In other words, while in the 
United States one marriage in six ended in divorce, 
the Swedish fatality was only one in twenty. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be said that the new Swedish 
divorce law has demoralized the institution of mar- 
riage according to the American standard. On the 
other hand, it is also true that since the new law went 
into effect the number of divorces in Sweden has 
been more than doubled. For the five-year. period 
1911-15, or just previous to the new legislation, the 
rate was 2.22 per 100 marriages compared to 5.07 
for the years 1926-30. Since 1930 there has been 
but a slight increase. In the years 1751-60, when 
divorces were first recorded in Sweden, the rate was 
but eight-tenths of one percent compared to 5.66 
percent last year. Changing customs rather than the 
new law have in the main been responsible. 


‘Collusion’? in America and Sweden 

In American divorce courts nothing is supposed 
to be more reprehensible than “collusion.” In other 
words, only one partner in a union is supposed to de- 
sire freedom. If both do, both must remain tied. 
This is what chiefly constitutes ‘(Holy Deadlock.” 
The Swedish view is wholly different. If both part- 
ners want a divorce, they are held to be as entitled to 
it as they were to be married in the first place—an 


-apparently more logical attitude. 


But just as in Sweden one cannot get married on 
the spur of the moment (there must be banns said in 
the parish church for three Sundays in succession), a 
couple cannot get a divorce in a sudden fit of anger. 
No final divorce is granted under mutual consent 
until there has been an official attempt at mediation, 
either by a clergyman or lay referee, selected by the 
partners themselves, or by an official of the court, whose 
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advice may be had free of charge. In many cases, of 
course, this is all that is necessary. Tempers cool 
off after a certain amount of steam has been blown off 
or reasonable explanations have been offered and con- 
sidered. 

But even if, on the other hand, there should ap- 
pear to have arisen incurable incompatibility, or such 
dissension that continued union beccmes unendur- 
able, final divorce is not granted forthwith. There 
must first be a year of separation—a trial year, so to 
speak, during which neither partner can get married 
again. Thus there is in £weden no running off to 
Reno for a six-weeks’ stay in order to marry someone 
else before an infatuation pales—no tandem polygamy, 
to quote a New York clergyman. This separation 
means not merely living apart. The law presumes 
that has been tried already. It means a definite divi- 
sion of property and a permanent provision for chil- 
dren and alimony, as though the divorce had already 
become final. 


No Discrimination with Regard to Alimony 


The duty to support a marriage partner is in 
Sweden taken to be mutual, so that a wife, if she has 
better means, can be made to pay alimony to her 
former husband, particularly if he is in poor health, 
and in special cases even if he is primarily responsible 
for the divorce. In general, however, the guilty party 
gets no alimony, even if it is the wife. If there are no 
children to care for or if the woman is able to support 
herself, the Swedish courts are inclined to deny her 
alimony. If she is judged to have failed as a wife and 
has suffered no particular consequences of the union, 
she is less likely than formerly to get alimony. This 
eliminates many unions entered into for financial 
reasons. If a divorced wife marries again she auto- 
matically forfeits alimony. 

In the case of separation or divorce each partner 
is held entitled to whatever property he or she brought 
to the household or acquired later by gift or inheri- 
tance. But, on the other hand, the wife is regarded as 
having a half share in whatever the husband has 
earned during the marriage, and the wife takes her 
part even in real estate. This recognized right often 
makes the problem of alimony easier to solve. 

The support of children is another matter. It is 
decided independently in accordance with the circum- 
stances. In the case of mutual-consent divorces, the 
parents may also submit to the court written agree- 
ments as to the care and support of the children, but 
to be legally valid such agreements must have the 
approval of the court as reasonable. 

If there is no mutual consent, either partner can 
apply to the court for instant divorce. Such applica- 
tion must be supported by competent evidence, either 
verbal testimony or proper documentation. Immedi- 
ate divorce may be granted where it is shown that 
the partners have lived apart for at least three years, 
or if there has been willful desertion for at least two 
years. Other causes for immediate divorce are adul- 
tery, bigamy, dangerous assault and battery, im- 
prisonment for at least three years or incurable in- 
sanity. 

In cases of one-sided applications the court may 


decide that the applicant is the one really to blame and 
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deny the plea. Even if the application is based on 
allegations of excessive drinking, the most common 
cause among poor people, the court can refuse to grant 
a divorce on the ground that the applicant is partly to 
blame. A wife may have a hot temper, be a poor 
housekeeper, or a common scold, or in som2 other MANE 
have driven her husband to drink. 


The Most Dangerous Period 


Last year in over half of the divorce cases the wife 
was under thirty years of age, and statistics show that 
the most dangerous period in marriage is between the 
fifth and the tenth year. Until the fifth year hope for 
improvement seems to prevail, and after the tenth 
year resignation to the inevitable comes to the rescue. 
Often, of course, incompatibility is given as reason 
for divorce when the real cause is different. This 
includes cases of unfaithfulness. In 1927, 1,433 di- 
vorces out of 1,966 were granted on the basis of in- 
compatibility. Often, the lawyers say, only the hus- 
band and wife themselves know the real cause. 

As to whether the new law has increased the 
prevalence of marital unfaithfulness, opinions in 
Sweden differ. In 19338 Professor Arvid Runestam 
attacked the modern attitude toward marriage in 
Sweden, declaring that ‘‘monogamy is in a crisis which 
threatens the entire marriage institution.’”’ But this 
view was not shared by some of the Stockholm law- 
yers, who specialize in divorce. They asserted that, 
while it may be true that unfaithfulness may be the 
real but hidden cause of “incompatibility,” it is also 
true that marriage partners often accuse each other 
of adultery when the real cause of their dissension is 
different. Furthermore, they agreed that there has 
been no increase in unfaithfulness since the new law 
went into effect, no matter what the statistics say, 
because under the old law many people hesitated for 
various reasons to charge adultery before an open 
court. Either they kept silent altogether or brought 
forward allegations easier to prove. 

As to the lack of publicity, I had the oppor- 
tunity last winter to question Madame Sonja Brant- 
ing-Westerstahle, daughter of the late Premier 
Hjalmar Branting, herself a lawyer and cfficial medi- 
ator in divorce cases in Stockholm. Did not the 
secrecy of the proceedings tend to increase the num- 
ber of divorce cases, I asked her. At first she found 
it hard to realize what I was driving at. She had never 
been used to having divorces discussed in the news- 
papers, and publicity in such cases she regarded as 
next to barbarism. She said that it made many sensi- 
tive persons, fully entitled to divorce, suffer cruelly 
and needlessly rather than demand their rights. 
Publicity was against both public and private in- 
terests, she thought. 

Under no circumstances are there public hearings 
in divorce cases in Sweden. If there is mutual con- 
sent both parties apply together in writing. The 


- mediator, whether selected by the partners or desig- 


nated by the court, interviews first one and then the 
other separately, then the two together, and if that 
fails there is a separation decree issued for a year and 
after that a final divorce. The partners never need to 
appear in person in a public court. 

If there is reconciliation during the year of sep- 
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aration, which often happens, the action lapses auto- 
matically. If the action is one-sided, the testimony 
is usually furnished in the form of affidavits or public 
documents such as records of conviction for crime or of 
permanent internment for insanity. Charges of habit- 
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ual drunkenness can, of course, also be proved by 
court records. Sometimes the files of the liquor 
monopoly will sustain the charge. 

“But no newspaper publicity!’’ said Madame 
Branting. ‘No, no, never. It is a dreadful thing.’ 


Christian Refugees from Germany 
John Haynes Holmes 


|HE German refugee problem is getting steadily 
worse. A regime in the Reich which it was 
once believed must become more sane and 

Sri} sober with passing time has only become more 
ruthless. Freedom is at an end in Germany for years, 
perhaps for decades, to come. A tyranny rapt in 
fanaticism, disciplined to cruelty, and sustained by 
a philosophy which is a veritable mania of unreason, 
is definitely set to the extirpation of all dissenting 
groups and all heretical persons. Not even in the 
people of Germany, as distinct from the government, 
is hope any longer to be found. For these multitudes, 
through teaching and terror, precept and propaganda, 
have been carried over into a veritable medieval state 
of mind. These men and women no longer think or 
act as citizens of the modern world, but rather as 
savage denizens of the Dark Ages. What we see in 
this tragic country, under the rule of the Nazis, is the 
recrudescence of the horde. Our own civilization, as 
Macaulay suggested long ago, has bred the barbarians 
who now threaten to destroy our world as the Vandals 
destroyed the Roman Empire. 

The Jews of Germany were the ones to endure the 
initial impact of this horror. Singled out as an alien 
and inferior people, to be repressed and ultimately 
destroyed as a condition of the racial purity of the 
Aryans, these Jews have suddenly been visited with 
such persecutions as the world has not seen for cen- 
turies. Says the Bishop of Durham, in his introduc- 
tion to “The Yellow Spot,” a collection of facts and 
documents relating to three years of persecution of 
German Jews: “I find it difficult to discover in the 
records of persecution, many and somber as they are, 
anything quite equivalent to the persecution of the 
Jews which now proceeds in Germany. The nearest 
parallel is the persecution of the early Christians by 
the pagan empire of Rome.” 

It is the completeness of this tragedy, coupled 
with the wrath of Jews in other countries against such 
outrage and their sacrificial generosity in meeting its 
consequences, which has made the German refugee 
problem appear to be exclusively a Jewish problem. 
It is true that the overwhelming majority of refugees 
from the Reich have been Jews. Fleeing from a condi- 
tion which has been reluctantly accepted as permanent 
and thus as dooming the Jews in Germany to extinction 
within a generation, some 80,000 men, women and 
children of Israel have left their homes and are now 
seeking foothold in other lands. It is an incredibly 
pitiful spectacle, not matched since the expulsion of 
the Huguenots from France. 

But Jews are not the only refugees! There are 
Christians as well in this great pouring flood of misery. 

‘or as the Nazi terror has strengthened its hold upon 
the nation, it has steadily widened the area of its 


desolation. At the very start, all non-Nazi professors 
in the universities, more of them Gentiles than Jews, 
were ousted from their chairs, and left to fend miser- 
ably for themsely-s. Some 2,000 distinguished schol- 
ars and teachers have thus suffered, of whom many 
have fled abroad for safety. In the same way Gentile 
pacifists, liberals, radicals, all men and women of open 
minds and progressive spirits in politics, journalism 
and the professions, were hunted and harried in their 
homes and at last driven from their wonted ways of 
life. Then came the attack upon the churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, with an ever-mounting tide 
of priests and pastors, and even laymen, hounded from 
their altars, and at last hurled in flight beyond the 
nation’s frontiers. Always there have been Christians 
involved in one way or another in mixed marriages 
with Jews, who have straightway had to suffer the 
disability and humiliations of the Jews themselves. 
It is estimated that there are today not less than 14,000 
Christian refugees from Germany. Of these, 2,000 are 
absolutely penniless, and the remaining 12,000 are 
rapidly becoming penniless. Gathered in refugee 
camps along the borders, or scattered in such cities as 
Brussels, Paris, London, these people are becoming 
desperate. They know not where to go, nor what to 
do. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the Jews in Eng- 
land, France, and especially America, that they have 
helped these Christian refugees, almost without dis- 
tinction from those of their own blood. There is 
supreme irony in the fact that more than one fright- 
ened Gentile refugee has claimed to be a Jew, that 
he might the more readily and surely obtain the 
assistance so desperately needed by himself and his 
family. 

But what of the Christians all this time, the Chris- 
tians of the world outside of Germany? What of the 
millions of Protestants in our country, for example— 
what have they been doing to lend aid and comfort to 
their brethren? What have they been doing, for that 
matter, to help the Jews in their incredible distress? 
It is to me an occasion of reproach and shame that the 
Christians of America should not have risen up to the 
aid of these stricken German Jews, as they rose up 
years ago, I well recall, to the aid of the stricken 
Armenians of Turkey. Are we Levites or Samaritans 
as we pass by these wretched victims of Nazi terror 
lying half-dead by the road-side of the world? But 
I would not press this point in this place. I am speak- 
ing on behalf of Christians, members of our own re- 
ligious household, whose appeal is a command upon © 
our hands and hearts. For these we have done as yet 
nothing worthy to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the vast and sacrificial labors of Israel. 

Now the opportunity has come! In the American 
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Christian Committee for German Refugees, organized 
with headquarters in New York (287 Fourth Avenue), 
Dr. Frank Ritchie, secretary, we have a group pre- 
pared to act in this tragic and terrible emergency. 
The need is not only great but immediate. These 
Christian refugees from Germany must be fed and 
housed and clothed. Then their problems must be 
studied, their transportation to new homes planned 
and paid for, their introduction to new self-supporting 
activities provided for. Only a small proportion of 
these refugees, perhaps 2,000, can become colonists in 
agricultural areas in South America and elsewhere. 
The rest must be placed in arts and trades and pro- 
fessions. ‘This is slow and costly work. And all the 
while it is going on, other thousands of Christian refu- 
gees will be crossing the German border and crying 


The Case 


Victor 


Oa e S a writer and lecturer on economic, political 
: and social subjects, I have long been in- 
terested in Russia’s manifold experiments. 
=24| Never a Socialist or a Communist, I have 
bed with interest and sympathy some of the 
policies and measures of the Soviet regime. Last 
summer I decided to visit Moscow and Leningrad, 
and see and hear things. 

My wife, a physician, accompanied me. We 
speak Russian well, and we made our own contacts 
for the most part. Thanks to some introductions and 
other means, we met in Moscow government officials, 
professors, engineers, factory superintendents, fore- 
men, school teachers, lawyers and physicians. We 
visited a farm collective, two factories of our own 
choice, a convict community, industrial museums, 
courts (trials and appellate), libraries and art insti- 
tutes. We talked to peasant women, chauffeurs, 
chamber-maids, college students, and others. 

We asked innumerable questions, and got frank, 
clear answers. We criticized freely things we did not 
like, and felt no fear of spies or police agents. We 
were rather amazed at the candor and boldness with 
which persons, measures and institutions were dis- 
cussed by our Russian friends and interlocutors. 

We saw a number of small churches in Moscow 
and in villages and small towns near thé capital. 
They were open and secure. The period of organized 
anti-religious parades and demonstrations was over, 
we were assured. Public opinion, we were told, 
frowns upon contemptuous treatment of religion. 
The Anti-Religious Institute was deserted when we 
visited it, and, in fact, many of the pictures and ex- 
hibits there were calculated to inspire religious, not 
irreligious, sentiments. 

Ve asked one very competent chauffeur—a man 
of about forty—whether he was religious. “Some- 
what,” he answered, and added that he had lost some 
of the crude superstitions that characterized the so- 
called religion of the illiterate and ‘dark’’ masses. 
But he added that no one now ridiculed or insulted 
any person because of his religious views or practice. 

When the government desires to convert a church 
into a school, or other institution, it circulates a pe- 
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out for help. At any time a swift turning of the screws 
in Germany, a pressing of the religious war so long 
threatened, may lead to such an exodus of miserable 
Gentiles, both Catholic and Protestant, that even the 
tide of Jewish misery will for the moment at least be 
overborne. This is a continuing and thus a continu- 
ous problem. It is like the work of mercy in war- 
time. As long as the fighting goes on, the Red Cross. 
must be at the front. In the same way, as long as the 
Nazi tyranny prevails, the Cross of Christ must be 
lifted in succor and shelter of its own. 

The American Christian Committee for German 
Refugees will soon be launching its nation-wide cam- 
paign for funds. To its appeal there must be given 
generous answer in the spirit of the strong bearing 
the burdens of the weak. 


for Russia 


S. Yarros 


tition in the neighborhood and tries to obtain a ma- 
jority of the signatures. It not infrequently happens. 
that the priest of that church and his principal sup- 
porters defeat the proposal by securing a majority 
against it. The church remains open as a church. 

“Why do you fight Christianity?”’ we asked several. 
highly educated Russian Communists, and reminded 
them of the radical teachings of Jesus and the ways. 
and practices of the primitive Christians. We told 
them that American liberals, friends of Russia,. 
deemed their attitude toward religion wrong and 
foolish. The reply, in substance, was: ‘We are not 
fighting the Christianity of Jesus and his true fol- 
lowers. We know that few Christians anywhere are 
consistent, sincere followers of Jesus. Let them be- 
come real Christians; let them love their neighbors,. 
forgive their enemies, renounce wealth and work for 
social justice, and then they will have the right to 
demand that we respect essential Christianity. At 
present, it does not exist.’ 

Our attention was called to Article 124 of the 
proposed new Constitution, which reads as follows: 
“Tn order to insure to citizens freedom of conscience,. 
the church in the U. S. S. R., is separated from the 
state, and the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda are recognized for all citizens.” 

The excesses of the ‘‘dizzy’’ period, to use Stalin’s. 
words, are not tolerated now and probably will not be 

_in the future. Enlightened religion, we were assured, 
will have the same opportunity as science and dia- 
lectical materialism. However, no one was able to tell 
us whether the guaranteed freedom of conscience and. 
worship will include the freedom actively to carry on 
religious propaganda and: to organize religious edu- 
cation. 

Of course, we asked a great many questions about. 
the dictatorship, the regimentation of the people by 
the government, the lack of political freedom. A dis- 
tinguished chemical engineer—a member of the Com-- 
munist Party—was very forthright and explicit in. 
his exposition of this complex question. “Stalin,” 
he asserted, “is not and never was a dictator. Neither 
in law nor in fact can he do, or attempt to do, what a. 
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Hitler ora Mussolini can do, and does. He signs no 
decrees or orders. He is not ‘the master of Russia.’ 
He is powerful and influential in the government and 
in the Communist Party, because, and only because, 
the people trust him, admire him and love him. He 
has good sense, tact, a keen mind and a genius for 
practical problems. He is quiet, patient, fair and 
reasonable, and he can settle disputes without arous- 
ing any bitterness. He is tender-hearted, fond of 
children and indefatigable in working for the common 
welfare.” 

Many of the street cars of Moscow carry this 
banner: “We thank you, Comrade Stalin, for what 
you have done for our children.”” Parks and recreation 
centers are named after Stalin. 

As for regimentation, political slavery and sup- 
pression of free speech, the following distinctions were 
drawn in Russia by most of our friends and acquaint- 
ances—most of them not members of the Communist 
Party. 

“Russia is a Socialist state, and hopes in time— 
though not soon—to establish a complete Communist 
state. The condition precedent to Communism is 
abundance—plenty for all. We expect all good Rus- 
sians to accept the basic philosophy of Socialism, and 
we shall not arm anyone or provide him with facilities 
—print paper, machinery, etc.—for attacks upon our 
regime. But we enjoy and grant full freedom of 
speech, meeting and press for the criticism of men 
and measures within the regime. No person in Russia 
is above criticism. We encourage workers and peas- 
ants, students and teachers, to complain of their 
official superiors. We debate all public measures and 
invite suggestions and contributions from all groups 
and individuals. Our new constitution is now under 
debate—nation-wide debate. All suggestions will 
receive careful consideration. The new law forbid- 
ding abortions was debated for many weeks and 
adopted because the great majority of the men and 
women in Russia favored the strict limitation of the 
privilege of abortion. We think we Russians have 
more genuine freedom of discussion than the capitalist 
regimes now accord. ‘Trade unions, cooperatives, 
village collectives, student bodies, all debate freely 
problems of interest to them respectively. This is 
our idea of freedom of discussion. 

“Moreover, we believe in local autonomy and in 
the maximum of self-government. The individual 
citizen feels that he is a free person. He feels that the 
government is his, is doing everything possible to 
improve his economic and cultural conditions, and 


A Plan for 


has no thought of selfish use of power. There are no 
privileged classes in Russia. All work, and all re- 
ceive the compensation to which they are severally 
entitled. . ‘He who will not work, neither shall he eat.’ 
But he who works more intelligently, more efficiently, 
more systematically, earns more, often much more, 
than the average worker. We pay according to work 
done, and no one envies the more successful worker. 
He inspires emulation, not jealousy. 

“Are we ‘regimented?’ Less than the employee 
of an American trust or monopoly, which does not 
recognize unions and will not bargain with repre- 
sentatives of their workers. We do what the job re- 
quires, and we must learn to do that in order to earn 
our pay. But we have jobs and we have free classes 
and courses that fit us to do those jobs. A tyrannical 
foreman is dismissed or demoted if the men complain 
of his ways, and prove their charges. 

“Regimentation? We have security; we have 
insurance against sickness; we look forward to old- 
age pensions. We work only seven hours a day, as a 
rule, and each sixth day is a day of rest. Can any 
worker under capitalism say as much for his status? 
We do not believe in empty words. Starvation and 
freedom do not go well together. Economic slaves 
are not free, whatever ballots they may cast and 
whatever slogans their masters trick them into adopt- 
ing. 

“Russia is a land of peasants and workers—of 
free, hopeful, useful, citizens. It has no gamblers, 
no exploiters, no parasites. Give us time—a few years 
more of peace and favorable crop conditions—and 
Russia will teach the whole world how to solve its 
pressing economic and social problems without vio- 
lence and without chaos and misery.” 

All the Russians we met and questioned were pro- 
foundly convinced that capitalism is doomed, and 
that revolution in the capitalist countries is only a 
matter of time. Fascism, they believed, was:a vain 
and desperate attempt to save capitalism. They 
thought it naive even to discuss the merits of “a 
dying and bankrupt system.”’ Socialism was coming, 
they insisted, and it is the mission and privilege of 
Russia to lead and blaze the way. To lead, but not, 
they declared, to drive. “Socialism and Communism 
are not for an export,” Stalin had said, and all quoted 
that saying. A people that would be free must itself 
win freedom. Russia will best serve humanity and 
Socialism by making itself prosperous, happy and 
strong, morally and culturally. This is the present 
position of educated Russians. 


Candidating 


Lon Ray Call 


SHE popular custom of inviting to a pastorless 
| church a series of guest preachers, each of 
whom is supposedly a candidate for the pas- 

m4} torate, is fraught with difficulties. Such a 
custom often divides the congregation as between the 
eandidates, a division that may create cliques and 
cleavages that continue long after the settlement, often 
to the embarrassment of the minister. The custom 
places undue importance upon the sermon, the 


way it is presented and the pulpit presence of the 
minister, all important but not wholly indicative of a 
well-rounded leader. It creates among the auditors 
a hyper-critical attitude of sermon appraisal. It 
brings in a spirit of competition among ministers, 
humiliating to those considered by congregations and 
not chosen. It creates curiosity among the parish- 
ioners if their pastor absents himself to candidate 
elsewhere, and it does not increase his prestige among 
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them if he is not elected. These and other difficulties 
should cause the church that seeks through democratic 
procedure to select a leader to find a better plan. 

It is accordingly proposed that candidating pro- 
cedure in churches of the congregational order be 
greatly changed, and, while unique situations will alter 
the circumstances in general, the plan will be as follows: 

Immediately upon the resignation of a minister 
the congregation, through its board of directors, will 
name a pulpit committee consisting of ten to twenty- 
five persons representing the various groupings within 
the church, thus assuring a representative committee. 
This committee should hold its organization meeting 
immediately, and appoint a functioning committee of 
three or five persons, of whom one will serve as chair- 
man, and another as secretary. The secretary will 
then communicate with the denominational secre- 
taries and possibly with former ministers, influential 
parishioners and friends, in the effort to obtain sug- 
gestions concerning available candidates. Anyone 
wishing to be considered may thus be added to the list. 
There is no numerical limit to this list of prospective 
pastors. The secretary has then the duty of ascer- 
taining if the individuals recommended wish to be 
considered by the committee. This can be quickly 
done by correspondence, but the prospective candi- 
date should be informed of the state of affairs in the 
church, the advantages and disadvantages of the pas- 
torate, the beginning salary, and other helpful facts. 
Consent to be considered by no means entails an ob- 
ligation to accept the pastorate if elected. It is simply 
an agreement to consider the opportunity. Care 
should be taken to inform the candidate that others 
are also to be considered. Information should be se- 
cured from all candidates concerning age, place of 
birth, educational preparation, family, date and place 
of ordination, business or professional experience, 
other pertinent biographical data, special interests, 
and aptitudes in the ministry, and outside interests 
and hobbies. References should be received and a 
photograph, if possible. 

When this is done the committee is then ready 
to act. At its meeting a careful study is made of all 
candidacy information, and one by one the less de- 
sirable are eliminated. Finally, when there are but 
five or possibly six candidates left, the committee sets 
about selecting its first choice. This can be done in 
many ways, but one of the best is by the system known 
as “preferential voting.’”’ After one ballot the choices 
are indicated, not only the first but the four or more 
others. 

The next step is to deal with the candidate who 
is first choice. An invitation is dispatched to him to 
visit the church and sit in with the committee. This 
visit may be one day or over a period of days between 
Sundays. Frank and open discussion should prevail 
for the purpose of getting well acquainted. The 
candidate should ask questions, too. 

After this visit, if the committee is favorably in- 
clined, the prospective minister is invited to be a guest 
preacher. Thus the sermon takes an important place, 
but not first place, in the candidating experience. As 
soon as practical after the candidate has delivered a 
sermon the committee should decide whether or not to 
recommend him to the congregation. If favorable to 
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his candidacy, the congregation has but one name to 
consider. If unfavorable the candidate in second place 
is considered. 

If the candidate approved by the committee is 
not chosen by the congregation, or turns the invitation 
down, the committee then begins negotiations with 
the second choice. 

This plan is more immediate, economical, thor- 
ough and democratic than the popular plan, and elimi- 
nates the objectionable features so prominent in 
“going candidating.” 

* * 
RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Randall S. Hilton 


<q) LIEFS come and go, theologies rise and pass 
“| away, but the problems of the personal ad- 
justment to life and the molding of a more 
equitable social order are always present. 
These demand the persistent attention of religion. 

Traditional authorities tend to become sacred, 
but the time is now here when all thought must be 
tested through experiment and experience. Experi- 
mentation which is based on a vital interest in re- 
ligion and accompanied by a willingness to learn by 
doing will go a long way toward achieving a balanced 
personal life and creating a social environment favor- 
able to bringing out the best that is in man. 

True, there must be times of individual solitude, 
for the purpose of meditation, and times when men 
gather together for the expression of their apprecia- 
tion of the wonders of life and the mysteries of the 
universe. The right use of meditation and worship 
are invaluable aids to effective action. The wrong 
use of these forces acts as an opiate, dulling the sensi- 
tiveness to reality, and creating an illusion of re- 
spectable righteousness. A religion capable of coping 
with modern problems must be honest, sincere, and 
constructive. 

Religion must have momentum if it is to main- 
tain balance and be a real force in the lives of men and 
mankind. 

If religion cannot survive the acid tests of the 
scientific spirit, if it does not frankly face the facts of 


a maladjusted world, it is doomed to failure. 
* * * 


AN OLD WOMAN KNITTING 
H. Graham DuBois 


Old dreams beneath her knitting lie, 
Once young and sweet and passing fair; 
The needles that her fingers ply : 
Weave sunlight on a lover’s hair, 
A meadow-lark, a butterfly, 
Or garments for a bride to wear. 


The neighbors linger at the gate 

To watch the shining needles play, 
And wonder what malicious fate 

Can hold her there from day to day: 
The mystery they would penetrate 

Is hid in what the needles say. 


Her ear alone can fathom all 

The needles sing from early morn; 
For her alone the accents fall 

Of tender hopes forever gone— 
The sweet, persistent, plaintive call 

Of children waiting to be born. 
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MAN MAY BECOME GOD 


In the Likeness of Christ. By Ed- 
ward Leen. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
361 pp. $2.50. 


This book is a sequel to the author’s 
earlier book, “‘Progress Through Mental 
Prayer,” in which Father Leen presented, 
according to his understanding, the Catho- 
lic theology of prayer. In the earlier work 
he pointed out that the spiritual transfor- 
mation of the soul was wrought by con- 
tact with the sacred humanity of God the 
Savior. The Catholic doctrine of the in- 
carnation in which ‘‘God became man that 
man might become God” is fully developed 
in this book, in which Father Leen teaches 
that the process of transformation is one 
of divinization by which the soul becomes 
more and more deiform. 

The perfection set before man for his 
attainment is divine or supernatural; a 
perfection in the likeness of Christ, or the 
sacred humanity of God the Savior. 

By redeeming and sanctifying grace, 
the soul sheds its natural tendencies-and 
habits, having them gradually replaced 
by those which are spiritual. The new 
life of grace reflects the intellectual and 


affective life of God himself. Heavenly 


desires take the place of earthly. To this 
supernatural perfection Jesus directed the 
aspirations of his followers, when he said: 
“Be ye perfect as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 

The author attempts to reveal the psy- 
chological reactions of the God-man 
to his human environment. It is a study 
in which the humanity and benignity of 
the incarnate God are portrayed in the 
emotions and thoughts which are experi- 
enced, though with a difference, by all 
those who contend for God’s cause in their 
souls. All who aim at living a life for God 
will find a kinship in the revealed heart 
and soul of God incarnate. 

We can, in a certain true sense, see and 
hear Jesus in the pages of the gospel, but, 
beyond that, Jesus can put his own spirit 
and his own power into his adherents, 
grace reinforcing and giving supernatural 
energy to the natural psychological in- 
fluence of a great personality in its admir- 
ers; for, “in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead corporally.”” Thus, a twofold 
effect flows from cultivating an admira- 
tion for and practicing an imitation of 
Jesus Christ. The pages of this book are a 
series of studies of the human character of 
Christ, “having the practical aim of show- 
ing the reader how to grow in likeness to 
the divine model of human perfection.” 
Unitarian readers will recall that this 
of the divine humanity was lost in 
Luthero-Calvinist protestant doc- 
of the total depravity of man, and of 
zod being wholly other than man, in 
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which the dignity of human nature suffered 
a tragic degradation. It was against this 
that Channing Unitarianism revolted. 
One recalls with what power Channing 
preached again the divinity of man. The 
new Unitarian theology was a pure nat- 
uralism in religion, in which man’s divinity 
and sonship to God was established by na- 
ture. And, although this rediscovered 
dignity of human nature was founded upon 
an entirely different theology than that of 
the Catholic doctrine of God and of man, 
so realistically expounded by Edward 
Leen, it has far closer affinities with it 
than with the protestant doctrines against 
which it led a revolt; and it expresses an 
admiration for the man Jesus equally as 
final, as a model, for human perfection. 
William A. Marzolf. 


* * 
STORY OF SHAILER MATHEWS 


New Faith for Old. By Shailer Math- 
ews. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
803 pp. $3.00. 

Dean Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School has been a 
prominent figure in the religious life of 
this country over the last half century. 
When you read his autobiography you are 
amazed at the number of committees, com- 
missions and organizations with which he 
has been actively associated and you un- 
derstand how it is that his individual 
energy and efforts have been multiplied 
manifold. If you think of him as the Dean 
of the Divinity School, and remember 
that in the years of his administration 
(1908-1983) 10,000 students—many of 
whom came from or went to the mission- 
ary fields—were registered in the School, 
again you are impressed with the far flung 
influence which the Dean and those as- 
sociated with him at the School have had 
in the religious life of the world. It is 
little wonder that when he went to Asia 
he was constantly running into former 
students in virtually every city where he 
stopped. 

His autobiography, then, is much more 
than the story of his own life and develop- 
ing thought, it is also a chronicle of the re- 
ligious thought in this country during the 
same period of time. Dean Mathews has 
that very keen ability to feel the pulse of 
popular thought and opinion, but also to 
be one of the leaders of current religion 
who has helped to liberalize Christianity 
in this country during the last few years. 

The book is written in his typical style 
with the same humor, humor which is often 


‘barbed and therefore the more telling, 


which we associate with him, and is often 
arresting and frequently stimulating. A 
true appraisal of the book, however, should 
be a symposium by experts in the several 
fields of history, education, theology, re- 
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ligious education, sociology, Old and New 
Testament criticism, politics, economics 
and internationalism, for Dean Mathews 
moved about from one field to another 
with amazing ease, and in this volume you 
have many of his conclusions in each of 
these fields of thought, one of which serves 
as a life-long occupation in itself for some 
men. For this reason it is a book which 
inevitably stimulates you to new thinking 
in almost every phase of life. 
Dan Huntington Fenn. 
* * 


LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 
After Death. By Leslie D. Weather- 
head. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
187 pp. $1.00. 
A popular presentation of the Christian 
hope of immortality. Heil is explained 


away and heaven is portrayed in all its 


glory. Many footnotes, three appendices, 
as well as questionnaire and an index, 
give to the poetic sermons called chapters a 
scholarly setting. 

The deep and sincere faith of Mr. Weath- 
erhead is evident throughout the book, 
but one feels that he has read into the sym- 
bol of the “Risen Christ” more than many 
modern minds are willing to grant or to 
accept. 

Irving W. Stultz. 
aK 


CREATIVE SPIRITS 


Essays in Appreciation. By John 
Livingston Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 189 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Lowe’s vividness of imagina- 
tion and richness of style is again evident 
in this short series of analytical apprecia- 
tions of great English styles and stylists. 
The Bible, Chaucer, Bunyan, Hardy, 
Meredith and Amy Lowell, as natural and 
unique products of the English soul, are 
discussed with the deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of the man whose knowledge of the 
creative mind is unsurpassed. The chap- 
ter on “The Noblest Monument of English 
Prose (The Bible)” is the noblest tribute 
to the Scriptures ever printed. This ex- 
cellent chapter might be read annually 
by every teacher of religion. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Treasure Express. By Neill C. Wilson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
822 pp. $2.50. 


Incredible tales of heroism and savagery, 
hold-ups and adventures, gold and poverty, 
are given reality in this ‘true story.” 
The preparation of the ‘‘Treasure Express” 
took the author into about two hundred 
towns of the old Mother Lode and silver 
country—towns many of which are now 
tenanted only by ghosts and memories. 
The author has made use of contemporary 
newspapers, waybills and reports, letters 
and records in the possession of the Wells 
Fargo Bank. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 
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Iowa Unitarians Study Missions, Adult Schools 


An exceptionally well-balanced program. 
was adopted by the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation, meeting in annual conference at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, October 19-21. In 
accordance with custom the program 
opened with a lecture under the Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation. The speaker 
this year was Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of 
Milwaukee, Wisc., who chose for his sub- 
ject “Religious Belief and Clifford’s Law.” 
Maintaining that the high purpose of re- 
ligion justifies belief and faith, the speaker 
placed in contrast to Professor Clifford’s 
dictum that “It is always wrong, every- 
where, for any person to believe anything 
on insufficient evidence,’’ the denial of 
William James that Clifford’s philosophy 
was valid in that religious faith was not 
affected. Mr. Bailey took a middle ground 
that Clifford’s law is sound but that it does 
not outlaw religious belief. The speaker 
held that often the holding of a particular 
belief is necessary to make a desirable 
condition come true. As an example he 
cited the position of those who hold that 
the world will never be free from war, op- 
posed by the view, in spite of evidence, 
that world peace is attainable. Thus men 
are offered the chance to believe in a good 
thing, which may come true if they be- 
lieve it is true and act on that belief. 

That many people today are facing a 
reality from which they desire to escape, 
was in the opinion of Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, the reason that orthodox churches 
grow faster than liberal churches. They 
give to these people facing the hardships of 
life what they want rather than what 
they need. The teaching of liberalism that 
each individual must solve his own prob- 
lems was praised as a religious ideal, with 
the assertion that the liberal finds his sal- 
vation in revolting against the evils that 
destroy life, while learning to have pa- 
tience under conditions that cannot be 
immediately removed. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, speaking of “Liberalism on 
the Upgrade,” described the place of the 
so-called dead languages in the develop- 
ment of ideas and customs. Today there is 
not only a language in which we express 
and communicate the thought of our time, 
but a new language of the spirit. The hope 
of our day, in spite of prevailing pessimism, 
is that men and women keep their minds 
open and are willing to have their religion 
expressed in new and untried ways. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, in the second evening address of 
the conference brought an inspiring mes- 
sage with the thought of ‘Mountain 
Men.” Speaking of the men who fol- 
lowed the trappers along the trails made in 
the hunt for beaver, he described them as 
men of courage, with high ideals for the 
future of the country and the people who 


would live in it. “Just as the pioneers 
were led by these mountain men, so have 
the people been inspired by those who have 
climbed the peaks in the world of thought, 
both secular and religious, great teachers 
all.” 


Rev. Henry J. Adlard, of Sioux City, . 


Iowa, gave delightful reminiscences of 
his many visits to England and his. ex- 
periences in English Unitarian churches. 
An unusual topic for a Unitarian con- 
ference was introduced by Rev. Robert 
Murray Pratt of Keokuk, Iowa, who 
brought an interpretation of evangelical 
foreign missions in the light of modern 
thought. His appraisal of the by-products 


of missionary training in more under-. 
standable exchange of opinions in inter-° 


national relationships, of the effect of 
compassionate medical service given with- 
out regard to race or caste, and of the work 
of the agricultural expert in time of stress 
and famine, led to a discussion of the right 
to impose the Christian religion upon other 
peoples. The reactions of Asiatic cultures 
are noted as factors in a readjustment 
toward faiths that are not false, but in- 
complete. The situation in Africa, where 
the speaker spent four years in the service 
of a West African exploration company, 
was described as something entirely dif- 
ferent. There is no pagan culture to com- 
pare with that of Asia. Voodooism and 
superstition hold the natives in a fearful 
bondage, and the work of the missionary 
is a truly civilizing agency with strong 
psychological remedies for conditions that 
degrade and retard. It was an appeal for 
free trade not only in commercial commodi- 
ties, but also in ideas. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
A. U.A., discussed plans for the new move- 
ment of Unitarians in adult education. 
The need of the times is a movement away 
from the Sunday school that devotes at- 
tention alone to the child to a school for 
all ages, in which parents take their place 
in the adult groups. He recommended a 
careful study of the Report of the Appraisal 
Commission by adult groups for an under- 
standing of the place of the Unitarian 
church and its future task. 

Three luncheons were occasions of 
fellowship and opportunities for discussion 
of methods and messages. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
addressed the women of the Alliances. 
Dr. Dexter interpreted trends in Europe 
to the laymen. Dr. Joy held the ministers 
for nearly four hours in a challenging 
examination of the problems of our present- 
day mission. 

Resolutions were adopted conveying 
thanks to the minister, Rev. Melvin Welke, 
and the ladies of the People’s Church in 
Cedar Rapids for courteous and comfort- 
able hospitality, and expressing opposi- 
tion to the adoption of laws requiring 
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teachers in public schoois to subscribe to 
oaths not required of every citizen. 

R. K. Beatty, of Davenport, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Association since 1929, was re- 
elected. Mr. Welke was elected vice- 
president. Continuing in office, with their 
terms unexpired, are Dr. Charles E. Sny- 
der of Davenport, secretary since 1918, and 
Henry H. Griffiths of Des Moines, treas- 
urer since 1907. Mrs. A. R. Lowrie of 
Sioux City, and Mrs. E. E. Lockey of 
Lincoln, Neb., were elected trustees. 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. John M. Foglesong, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the First Parish, Wayland, 
Mass. He will begin his duties there 
November 22. 

Rev. Eric Alton Ayer, minister since 
1931 of the First Unitarian Society, Man- 
chester, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
ministry of the Second Parish of Marl- 
boro, Mass. (Unitarian.) 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


The first four weeks under the new 
Proctor plan have been completed and, 
although it is still too early to make many 
definite conclusions, improvement in both 
the work being accomplished and the 
general spirit of the school seems certain. 

No small addition to the new program is 
the conference plan. The hours from four 
until six in the afternoon on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday are de- 
voted to study and individual work with 
the teachers. They remain in their own 
class rooms and give extra help where it is 
most vitally needed. This seems to be 
some of the most effective teaching the 
school has ever known. Added to this the 
boys have classes six days a week instead 
of five as in the past, thus the actual su- 
pervised time has been increased by many 
hours. 

The academic work is the most im- 
portant part of the school life, but the 
recreational program and the social life 
are not overlooked. Most noteworthy in 
recreation is the near completion of the 
cabin on Ragged Mountain. This work 
has been done entirely by the boys and 
masters. It will have accommodations 
for six, and boys will be able to spend 
Saturday nights there during the winter 
and spring terms. So far all the material 
has been carried up the mountain by hand, 
so the completion of the cabin will be a 
source of considerable pride. Lacrosse and 
badminton have been added to the ac- 
tivities, and the fall tennis tournament is 
still in progress. ; 


* * 


Burlington, Vt.—Twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the church school of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) were per- 
fect in attendance during October. joul 
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Chicago Unitarians Celebrate 100th Anniversary 


The First Unitarian Society of Chicago, 
Tll., one of the oldest religious societies in 
the Middle West, is celebrating this week, 
November 8-15, the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. Services and ceremonies of 
the week are being held in the beautiful 
five-year-old church building of the so- 
ciety, the gift of Morton D. Hull, in the 
neighborhood of the University of Chicago, 
on Woodlawn Avenue at 57th Street. 

Sunday morning, November 8, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, preached the 
sermon. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of 
the church, conducted the service, details 
of which were especially prepared for the 
occasion. In the afternoon of the same day 
the ministers of the four Protestant 
churches in the city older than the First 
Unitarian Society, presented the greetings 
and felicitations of their several churches 
and Dr. Cornish spoke for the A. U. A. 
Dr. Vogt reviewed the history of the so- 
ciety and its labors in the cause of religious 
liberalism in the West. 

On Friday evening, November 13, a re- 
ception will be held in the nave of the 
church for which more than 1,000 invita- 
tions have been sent to members of the 
parish, former members of the society, 
and the descendants of members, especially 
to meet Morton D. Hull, honorary trustee 
of the Society, Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
Mrs. Park, and Dr. and Mrs. Vogt. 

Dr. Park, who was, in his student days, 
before his first pastorate in Geneva, III, 
assistant to Rev. William Wallace Fenn, 
then minister of the society, will deliver the 
sermon for the festival service of Sunday 
morning, November 15. Closing the cere- 
monies of the week on the evening of that 
day, the young people of the parish will 
present a classic masque, ‘‘The Complete 
Life,” written by Miss Helen Rummons 
Anderson, winner of the recent hymn con- 
test sponsored by the Publications De- 
partment of the A. U. A., and directed by 
Robert Storer, a student in the Meadville 
Theological School. 

During the week an exhibit of items of 
historical interest will be displayed in the 
library and sacristy of the church. Let- 
ters from Francis Parkman, early friend of 
the society, James Freeman Clarke, two of 
whose brothers were organizing members, 
and George W. Hosmer, who chose be- 
tween remaining in Buffalo, N. Y., and go- 
ing to Chicago, will be exhibited. Early 
ervice books and secretaries’ records, an 
old communion service and pulpit chairs, 
photographs, tin-types, and portraits of 
early members and ministers of the society, 
be on view. 

The first Unitarian sermon heard in 
cago was preached on June 26, 1836, 
x the great western land sales in the 
year-old frontier town, in an un- 
ed hotel, by Dr. Charles Follen, who 


was touring the “‘Northwest” with his wife, 
Eliza Lee Cabot, a friend of William El- 
lery Channing, and their friend, Harriet 
Martineau. 

Karly in the history of the young church 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
came to its aid. Its first minister, Rev. 
Joseph Harrington, Jr., who had been a 
pupil of Dr. Follen’s in Harvard, was sent 
by that society. The first church building 
was erected largely by funds collected 
from “friends from the Hast.’”? And from 
the beginning, in every crisis in church 
affairs, the little group of New Englanders 
in this new land considered carefully 
what disappointment they might bring 
those friends by the abandonment or cur- 
tailment of their labors for the diffusion of 
a “reasonable doctrine.” 

Under the ministry of Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, first student to enroll in the 
Meadville School, who was but twenty- 
one years old when he came to Chicago, 
the society grew to great prominence 
among the other churches of the city and 
to great influence in social and civic af- 
fairs. In 1857, Rev. Henry W. Bellows, 
writing of the Chicago Society after a 
western journey, said, ‘It is a very rare 
thing for Unitarianism to have so far got 
the start of other sects in a great and 
flourishing community, as to number in its 
ranks more of the ability, weight and in- 
fluence of the city, than any other church 
within its boundaries.” 

A pamphlet history of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicago, commemorating 
the centennial, has been prepared for dis- 
tribution during this celebration week. 


ae 


“BEACON HYMNALS”’ WANTED 


Since the notice was published that the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association had used 
copies of ‘‘The Beacon Hymnal’ to give 
away, the requests have exceeded the sup- 
ply. 

Church schools which have “Beacon 
Hymnals”’ in fairly good condition which 
they are willing to give away to schools 
which will pay the transportation costs, 
will please communicate with the Depart- 
ment at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


A son, Christopher Charles, was born 
October 31 to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. 
Kuebler of Newtonville, Mass. Mr. 
Kuebler is secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. © 


Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
preached at the Armistice Sunday union 
services of the churches of Portsmouth, 
N. H., Sunday evening, November 8. 
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PLYMOUTH AND BAY GROUP 

IN MEETING AT HINGHAM 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference, 
with 260 delegates in attendance, met at the 
“Old Ship” church of the First Parish in 
Hingham, Mass., Wednesday, October 28. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Charles T. Howard, president of the con- 
ference, and the devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Carl Bihldorff of Dux- 
bury, Mass. Rev. J. Harry Hooper, the 
minister, welcomed the delegates on be- 
half of the First Parish. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
addressed the conference on ‘Liberalism 
and the Church Today.” Dr. Pomeroy 
called attention to an article by Pearl S. 
Buck, which recently appeared in The 
Forum, in which the author contended that 
organized religion is no longer on the de- 
fensive, but rather has taken the attack. 
Miss Buck feels that organized religion is 
sometimes to be feared, Dr. Pomeroy 
pointed out, and he is inclined to agree with 
her. 

“The authority of religion has been used 
in the past to foster intolerance,” he said. 
He cited the recent decision of the Roman 
Catholic Church to compose its differ- 
ences with Fascism in Italy, as being 
significant. “The rising Fascism of our 
day,” said Dr. Pomeroy, ‘‘is due to lack of 
spiritual leadership. Only in a truly lib- 
eral church can men be found to call their 
souls their own.” 

The afternoon speaker was Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass., whose 
subject was “The Appraisal Report: 
Some Recommendations.” 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 
Mass., as chairman of the committee on 
missionary activities, reported on a plan 
to undertake some specific missionary ac- 
tivity within the conference itself, for 
which the conference would be directly 
responsible. He also commended Rev. 
Arthur H. Coar for his work with the First 
Parish in Pembroke, Mass. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, Dr. Louis C. Cornish has in- 
dicated his intention of resigning as presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion after ten years of service in that ca- 
pacity and after thirty-seven years in the 
active ministry; 

Beit Resolved that the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference at its regular fall meeting held 
in his former parish at Hingham, Mass., 
sends greetings to him and its appreciation 
of his consecrated service during his long 
active ministry, and its hope that after his 
official duties end, he may still enjoy years 
of service in our Fellowship. 

Be it further Resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Dr. Cornish, the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and The Christian 
Register, and a copy be inscribed on the 
records of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference. 
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TUCKERMAN SCHOOL REOPENED 
WITH MRS. MACDONALD DEAN 


The Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., 
has reopened this season with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stone Macdonald as dean, and with a 
greatly broadened course of instruction. 

Mrs. Macdonald, who holds degrees 
from Radcliffe College and Boston Uni- 
versity, brings to the school a remarkable 
body of experience from both the educa- 
tional and business worlds. She is highly 
regarded throughout the country for her 
academic attainments and executive abil- 
ity. 

The new program includes three dis- 
tinctive courses. First of all, and unique 
in the field of adult education, is one of- 
fered to men and women of means and 
leisure who wish to develop powers of 
leadership, particularly in the field of 
religious culture and happier living. 
Those who enroll for this course will meet 
for mutual discussion and inspiration, and 
will make use of the remarkable facilities 
offered by the larger community for study, 
research, and creative effort. 

The second course, also in the field of 
adult education, is designed for those al- 
ready engaged in religious work as teach- 
ers or executives, who wish advanced study 
in art appreciation, recreational handwork, 
and self-expression through writing and 
public speaking. Biblical history and lit- 
erature, psychology, teaching methods, and 
community service, will also be offered. 

The third grouping is for those who hope 
to become parish workers, and includes 
both cultural and technical subjects. 

The school headquarters at 83 West 
Cedar Street have been completely reno- 
vated under the direction of Miss Helen 
Destemps, a graduate of the school, now 
employed as parish worker at Hartford, 
Conn. All rooms are now occupied by 
students. 

The school will be celebrating its thir- 
tieth anniversary early next year, for it 
was founded in 1907 by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., and Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley. Many and no- 
table have been the names of those who 
have lent their interest and abilities to the 
school. The teaching force was drawn 
from the distinguished faculties of col- 
leges in Greater Boston, Harvard, Tufts, 
Simmons, Wellesley, and Boston Univer- 
sity, and also from the pulpits of leading 
churches. 

In recent years the General Alliance, 
through its Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, has taken a more active interest 
in the program of instruction offered: at 
the school. During the last two seasons 
special courses have been offered by the 
Alliance and the school jointly. Mrs. 
Macdonald was engaged as_ instructor, 
and thus entered the teaching staff of 
Tuckerman two years before she was 
asked to assume the responsibility of dean- 


ship. She has been made chairman of the. 


General Alliance Committee on Religious 
Education, and a member of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, which in- 
sures the most efficient cooperation be- 
tween the Alliance, the A. U. A., and the 
school in carrying out the new program. 
The announcement of Mrs. Macdonald’s 
new duties as dean of Tuckerman follows 
a recent meeting of the board of directors, 
at which time the enlarged program was 
formally adopted, and Mrs. Hope T. P. 
Spencer was elected to fill a vacancy. 
Mrs. Spencer is a graduate of the school, 
has served as chairman of the General 
Alliance Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion, and is now engaged at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., as a director of religious 
education. 
* * 
SEVENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
AT CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


The First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., observed its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary October 16 and 18. On Friday eve- 
ning the parish held a reunion dinner in 
the old church building at which many 
former members of the parish were pres- 
ent. Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
read an appreciation of his late brother-in- 
law, Edward Hale, beloved minister who 
served the parish. George Burrage and 
Miss Lucy Lowell spoke briefly of amusing 
incidents of the early days of the church’s 
history, and Miss Mary Lee read a history 
of the parish prepared by her and by Miss 
Elsie Burrage. To the older members of 
the church this history meant living again 
with the early recollections of the first 
settlers in the community, and to the new 
members of the church it meant gaining a 
new insight and perspective of the com- 
munity as it is today. At the close of the 
meeting Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, the 
minister, spoke very briefly of the future. 

On Sunday afternoon the anniversary 
service was held in the new church build- 
ing erected twenty-five years ago. Dr. 
Abbot Peterson, minister of the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass., Rev. John S. 
Moses,-minister of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Chestnut Hill, and Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society in West Newton, Mass., assisted 
Mr. Fenn in the conduct of the service. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, preached the anniversary sermon, 
emphasizing the need for and the place of 
the family church. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL ANNIVERSARY 


The 250th anniversary of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will be observed during the 
week of November 15-22. Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, minister emeritus, and Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins, the minister, will preach at 
the Sunday services on November 15 and 
22, respectively. During the week Dr. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, minister of Trinity 
Church, Boston, Mass., will preach at the 
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noon service November 17, Rev. Leslie 
Glenn, minister of Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 19, and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, November 20. 

Monday, November 16, Raymond C._ 
Robinson will conduct a service of music — 
at 2.30 p. m. | 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Montclair, N. J.—Fellowship Month 
will be observed by Unity Church during 
November. A series of neighborhood teas 
given by members of the church will be 


held on the last four Sundays. | 


Hingham, Mass.—Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels of Concord, Mass., was the 
preacher at the union service of the First 
Parish in Hingham and the Third Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), held in 
the New North Church, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8. 


West Newton, Mass.—The First Uni- 
tarian Society in Newton is observing 
Church Loyalty Month during November. 


Yonkers, N. Y.—The seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of the present 
building of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church was observed at a special 
service Sunday, November 1. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Loyalty Sunday was 
observed October 25, by the Church of the 
Saviour. 


Pomona, Calif.—The Free Church 
Fellowship is holding services on the First 
and third Sundays of the month under 
the leadership of Richard Warner Borst, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian churches 
at Eugene, Ore., and Fresno, Calif. Con- 
gregations have been satisfactory during 
the fall, with prospects of continued success. 

* * 


MRS. ABBIE GRANT WENDTE 


Funeral services were held October 27 
in the First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 
Calif., for Mrs. Abbie Grant Wendte, 
widow of the late Dr. Charles W. Wendte, 
who died Sunday, October 25. 

The service was conducted by Dr. Clar- 
ence Reed, minister of the Oakland church, 
assisted by Dr. William S. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, and Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the school. 

Speaking in personal appreciation of 
Mrs. Wendte, Dr. Wilbur said in part: 

“It has been my fortune to know our 
friend longer than most of you, and in ever — 
growing’ intimacy; for it was forty-four 
years ago last month that, when I first — 
came to Oakland and was ordained to the - 
ministry in this pulpit, I was her parents’ 
guest at their home in East Oakland. 
And as her character was not complex I 
think I knew her well. ; 

“Tt is a favorite notion of mine that the 
personality of anyone of distinct character 
can almost be summed up in a single word 
if one is happy enough to hit upon ij 


tional Congress. 
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which expresses what instinctively comes 
‘to mind whenever we think of him. In 
our friend we took the standard virtues 
and Christian graces for granted, and were 
‘never disappointed; but beyond these, the 
word which seems to me best to represent 
her is loyalty, or loyal devotion. She was 
throughout her life loyally devoted to her 
‘parents, reverently cherished their mem- 
ory, and never mentioned them without 
referring to their sterling virtues. She was 
the very soul of loyalty to her distin- 
guished husband, was a never-failing com- 
‘fort to his over-eager spirit, watched over 
him with the most unceasing devotion, 
admired his gifts and his achievements, 
-and was ready to be his champion if any 
seemed to allow him less credit than was 
his due. She was unswervingly loyal to 
her friends, ever thoughtful of them, and 
generous to them often beyond their des- 
serts. She was loyal to this church, and 
devoted to it as perhaps the best visible 
monument to her husband’s memory. 
So shall we love to remember her.” 

Dr. Morgan described the work of both 
‘Dr. and Mrs. Wendte for the Interna- 
“To the end,” he said, 


“both of them continued their interest 
in the international work. Extensive cor- 


respondence with the liberals of Europe 


was carried on, and after the war their 
generosity knew no bounds toward many 


in distress. And now, after their departure 
from this life, liberal provisions have been 
made for the carrying on of this most im- 
portant international work. Their sym- 
pathies transcended national boundaries; 
they considered the cause of religion as co- 
extensive with humanity. This ideal be- 
came a compelling influence in their life 
and they were always faithful to it in word 
and deed to the very end.” 


ee ik 


DR. JOHN W. DAY 


The passing of Dr. John W. Day has 
taken from the ranks of workers for human 
welfare a sympathetic and understanding 
champion. During the last six months of 
an illness which lasted for a period of four 
years, his condition became acutely seri- 
ous, and he passed away in Kennebunk, 
Maine, August 20. 

Born in Woburn, Mass., June 13, 1861, 
he lived his life there until graduating from 
high school. He entered the Meadville 
Theological School in 1881, and at the end 
of that year was entered in Harvard Divin- 
ity School as a special student. After 
passing special examinations he entered the 
senior class in 1884, and was graduated in 
the following year. 

He preached in Brooklyn, Conn., in 1884 
and 1885, and in 1886 was ordained as 
‘minister in Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, R. I. He served as minister in 
addition to Newport, in Ithaca, N. Y., 
‘Hingham, Mass., St. Louis, Mo., and 
‘Kennebunk, Maine: From 1938 to the 
time of his death he was minister emeritus 
of the Kennebunk church. 
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In 1891 the Meadville Theological 
School conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of sacred theology. 

Deeply interested in social problems 
and human welfare, Dr. Day was active 
in promoting the welfare of the colored 
people. During the World War he was an 
authorized agent in Liberty Bond cam- 
paigns in northeastern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois, and was assistant secretary in 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. He made 
editorial contributions to The Christian 
Register, and his prize-winning sermon on 
the meaning and place of Unitarianism has 
wide circulation. 

He was an eloquent preacher, and was 
very much interested in young people and 
their problems. He took deep interest in 
community affairs. He was a well-beloved 
citizen whose passing was mourned by 
all who knew him. 

A.S. 


* * 


MRS. WILLIAM L. WALSH 


Mrs. Lucy Bartlett Walsh died at Bill- 
erica, Mass., on August 28. She was the 
widow of Rev. William L. Walsh, minister 
of the First Church in Billerica from 1914 
until his death in 1928. She was born in 
North Brookfield in 1873, graduated from 
Smith College in 1896, and was treasurer 
of her college class. She had long been 
active in denominational affairs, having 
been a national director of the General 
Alliance, and director of religious educa- 
tion in the Unitarian Church at Holyoke, 
Mass., from 1928 to 1932, and in the First 
Church in Arlington, Mass., in 1933 and 
1934. 

She was a woman of outstanding charac- 
ter and personality, highly intelligent and 
capable, happy in her relations with chil- 
dren and young people, devoted to her 
work as pastor’s wife. And her devotion 
was rewarded by the high regard and warm 
affection of all who knew her. The funeral 
service was held in the church at Billerica 
which she loved so well. She is survived 
by a son, Professor Warren B. Walsh of 
Syracuse University. 

* * 


ROBERT ALLEN SINGSEN 


The First Parish Church in Stow, Mass., 
has suffered a great loss through the death 
of Rev. Robert Allen Singsen, who had 
become our minister in the spring of 1935. 
He was chosen for his sympathy of charac- 
ter and his idealism. His fine sermons set 
forth how many ideals may be realized, 
much happiness attained and good done 
by one’s manner of living in the ordinary 
walks of life. He himself set a good ex- 
ample in his home life. 

He had lived in the community of Stow 
but a little over a year, but even in that 


_ time had impressed all with his kindly 


attitude, his spirit of cooperation and 
thoughtfulness for others. Such charac- 
ters are all too rare. 

Fisher Keeler Rice. 
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Our Forum 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish both you and Dr. Albert Buckner 
Coe would give some reasonable basis for 
your bland assumption in The Register of 
October 22 that the best way to protect 
people against Communism is by permit- 
ting free discussion of Communism. 

Certainly all the current information on 
public opinion would indicate that, as fre- 
quently as not, the more a thing is dis- 
cussed, the more popular it may become. 
To paraphrase Pope, obnoxious causes are 
“first abhorred, then discussed, then sym- 
pathized with, then embraced,” and Mr. 
Hearst et al may well be right in the idea 
(though not in the technique) of suppressing 
Communism by preventing its discussion, 
if it be important to suppress it. 

“Liberals” argue that freedom is good 
because it will eventually lead to a truer, 
wiser decision. Now in fact, with the 
doubtful exception of freedom of research, 
there is practically no evidence to support 
such a contention; and, therefore, if you 
want to promote freedom of discussion 
(as I for one am still inclined to do), the 
only reasonable argument for permitting 
it among the uninformed and ignorant is 
that people like to talk, and therefore 
freedom of discussion and agitation pro- 
motes happiness. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 


Belmont, Mass. 
* * 


THEODORE PARKER DAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On June 21, 1937, it will be one hun- 
dred years since Theodore Parker was or- 
dained as minister of the Unitarian Church 
in West Roxbury, Mass. At the November 
meeting of the Cambridge Association of 
Ministers, it was voted that the Unitarian 
Fellowship celebrate the anniversary as 
Theodore Parker Day, and that the prep- 
aration of a suitable program for the event 
be undertaken by the American Unitarian 
Association. A letter to that effect has 
been addressed to the Secretary of the 
A. U. A., with the request that it be pre- 
sented for action to the next meeting of 
the board of directors. 

Theodore Parker’s career was deter- 
mined to a degree by the first seven years 
of his ministry in West Roxbury. The re- 
cent biography on Parker by Henry Steele 
Commager illuminates that period, as well 
as the great years in which the prophet and 
reformer became the most notable spiritual 
publicist of his time. In West Roxbury, 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold will make recogni- 
tion of the ordination anniversary, and he 
cordially approves the wider celebration. 
It seems to us a glorious opportunity to 
honor Parker’s name and in so doing to 
give new vitality to the religious, intellec- 
tual and social magnificence of his ministry. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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5 Months to 2 Years 


I am enclosing $5 for two years’ sub- 
scription to The Christian Register. Itooka 
trial five months, and discovered an ex- 
ceptionally meaty little magazine in its 
field. And Norman Hapgood, of course, is 
just so much more flavor to the meat. 

What actually decided me that I wanted 
The Register regularly was the article by 
Dr. Ryan. I am not versed in his subject 
sufficiently to vouch for the soundness of 
his logic, but when such an able repre- 
sentative of our most orthodox denomina- 
tion speaks through the medium of a 
journal dedicated to liberal thought, I 
believe it is a matter of considerable sig- 
nificance. It demonstrates the possibility 
of co-operative effort and understanding 
between men of different convictions. 

I liked particularly your statement of 
editorial policy, that you wished to obtain 
the best thought on the subject at hand, 
whether from the pen of a Christian of 
another denomination, a Hindu, or a 
Buddhist. 

With sincere good wishes, 

Alice B. Haslip. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Since 1821 


I am now back in my old home and here 
I expect to stay. Therefore hereafter 
please send The Register here. It means a 
great deal to me and I always like to read 
it. We have had it in the family since the 
first edition. 

Annie H. Thwing. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


From a Fellow Editor 


May I express my great interest in your 
work for The Register, and my hope that 
your editorial leadership is meeting a wide 
response? ; You ought to be building up 
your subscription list fast. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York, N. Y. 


Thank You 


I was thinking of sending you a post- 
ecard anyway to congratulate you on the 
current editorial page, which pleased me 
much. 

Leslie W. Hopkinson. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Editorial Page 


I am very grateful to you for your sug- 
gestion that I send to you anything in the 
form of an editorial that I might be able 
to provide. I hesitate to do anything 
which will conspire against the continu- 
ance of the fine editorial work you are 
doing, which serves to give to The Register 
the personal and intimate character which 
it has so long lacked. However, after I 
have had a chance to fit myself into the 


From Our Friends 


new job which I have just assumed, I 
shall try to send you something. Don’t 
hesitate to throw ‘it in the waste basket. 
By the way, I have very much enjoyed 
among other things your treatment of the 
ominous role which the Catholic Church is 
now planning in world affairs. Accept 
my hearty appreciation for the stimulus 
which The Christian Register, under your 
editorship, provides to us all. 
James Luther Adams. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We Blush 


Boston Unitarians have had some op- 
portunities to see Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
the new editor of The Christian Register. 
His address at the South Middlesex Con- 
ference in Melrose, Mass., October 4, was 
a model of clarity and conciseness. He 
has a great gift of thinking on his feet 
and of expressing his thoughts in an in- 
teresting way. As one listens to him one 
senses the value of first-hand experience, 
many human contacts, and deep study. 
His knowledge of public men and events 
is prodigious. Withal he is an exceedingly 
hopeful man—hopeful because he sees 
the evil so clearly and can appraise it. 

In journalism he has had a long and 
varied experience, and he has held posi- 
tions of great power. He never has held a 
position for a moment at the expense of 
his ideals. He has given up important 
posts because of his principles. 

He’ is the kind of man around whom 
religious liberals should rally. He has 
taken a hard job—how hard we can sense 
perhaps better than most people. We be- 
leive that he will succeed. It seems pre- 
suming to hint that we can help a man of 
his training and experience, but in so far 
as we can help we intend to. And we in- 
vite all others to do the same. Talk The 
Christian Register up. Back it up. Hap- 
good has a contribution to make to all of 
uses 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial in The Christian Leader. 


For an Awakened Fellowship 


I agree with the thought, so well ex- 
pressed in your address at Melrose, that 
the hope for genuine progress lies in liberal 
religion. That is, in the type of religion 
which is able to adjust itself to the new 
world in which we find ourselves, without 
losing its true dynamic and its moral and 
spiritual independence. But I am also 
impressed with the fact that we liberals 
have too little emphasized the basic need of 


fellowship to attain our ends. It isno longer. 


a problem of whether or not the church 
will survive. The real heart of the matter 
is what_kind of church is going to survive 
—good, bad, indifferent, or worse. The 
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liberal church is confronted with the 
greatest opportunity it ever faced. It can 
only meet such an opportunity successfully 
by means of an awakened fellowship— 
—hbroadened, deepened, heightened. 
C. Leslie Curtice. 
Reading, Mass. 


Faith in the Editor 


With you as editor of The Register, we 
are looking forward to a rebirth of this 
historic spokesman for our church, and, we 
trust, the beginning of what will eventually 
develop into a truly great liberal journal. 
I still hope that we can do for our kind of 
liberalism what the Christian Scientists 
are doing for theirs and the world as well 
(though I do not at all agree with their 
point of view, I do enthuse over their 
journalistic technique). Our hopes are 
high and our faith in your leadership 
equally great. 

Herman F, Lion. 

Salem Depot, N. H. 


**Tickled Pink”’ 


Iam “tickled pink,” as they say, to read 
that you are the editor of The Christian. 
Register. To be serious, I am very happy 
over it. As you may know, I have read 
The Christian Register for a great many 
years, and with particular care during the 
period in which I was president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. I am writing 
to the trustees, congratulating them on 
your selection. 

Does this mean that you are to live in 
Boston? Rid of Curleyism, it will be a 
fine town, but I do not relish your leaving 
New York. Bey 

~~" Charles H. Strong. 
New York, N. Y. 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY fj 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


November 12, 1936 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
of the 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Notice is hereby given of a special 
meeting of the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society to be held on December 
10, 1936, at 2.00 p. m. at Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, to consider and 
act upon proposals to amend the by- 
laws of the Society as follows: 


To amend Article II by adding the follow- 
ing words: “‘and who shall have retired 
from active service, except that a min- 
ister still in active service shall be 
eligible for a pension if his salary and 
such pension as he shall receive together 
do not exceed $2,000 a year, provided, 
however, that this provision shall take 
effect on January Ist, 1942, and shall 
apply only to applicants thereafter for 
pensions, and shall not change or modify 
the rights of ministers who shall have 
been admitted to the pension list prior 
to that date. 

“The Society may also establish and ad- 
minister a contributory pension system.” 


To amend Article III by substituting the 
following words for the present article: 
“Any person and any religious society 
of the Unitarian Fellowship making a 
contribution to the society within a 
year prior to the date of any meeting 
shall be deemed a member thereof, with 
the right to vote thereat. Such re- 
ligious society to be represented at 
meetings by its regular minister or 
other duly appointed delegate. 

“Any individual who shall have made a 
contribution or contributions totaling 
twenty-five dollars shall be deemed a 
life member. 

“Any minister who shall have duly 
qualified and so become entitled to a 
pension or annuity hereunder, and 
shall have waived or hereafter waive his 
or her claim thereto, in whole or in part, 
to the extent of the amount set in the 
provision for life membership, shall also 
be deemed a life member. 

‘All ministers entitled to pensions shall 
be deemed members.”’ 


‘To amend Article IX by substituting the 
following words for the present Article: 
“Any amendment to these by-laws pro- 
posed at any meeting of the Society, 
regular or special, may be adopted at 
the next meeting, regular or special, by 
a majority vote, provided there be a 
quorum present at each of said meetings, 
and at least thirty days intervene be- 
tweeh said meetings, and that notice of 
such amendment has been included in 
the notice of the latter of the two meet- 
ings. Any amendment may be adopted 

~ at any annual meeting when there is a 
quorum present by a three-fourths af- 
firmative ballot vote of the members 

present, provided thirty days’ notice 
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of such proposed amendment has been 
given in the call of the meeting.” 


If the foregoing amendments are adopted 
the meeting will proceed to consider plans 
for establishing a contributory pension 
system. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
Secretary. 


OBITUARY 
Emma Allen 


Emma Allen, daughter of the late Josiah 
J. and Elizabeth E. Allen, died on October 
29, 1936, at her apartment in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. She was in the ninety- 
second year of her age. She was descended 
from a long line of distinguished ancestors 
on both sides of her family, Samuel Allen, 
the pioneer ancestor, having settled in 
Pennsylvania in 1681 a year before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

She will long be remembered by her 
numerous friends for her sterling qualities 
of heart and mind, her love for the truth 
and justice, her delicate sense of humor, 
her fine executive ability, her loyalty to 
her friends, her devotion to her family, and 
her many deeds of kindness to those with 
whom she came in contact. 

She was, for a number of years, an active 
worker in the Morton Street Day Nursery 
in Germantown and also in the Samuel 
Longfellow Guild of the Unitarian Church 
of Germantown, of which church she was a 
member. 

She is survived by a niece, Jane Allen 
Runyon (Mrs. Clarkson Runyon, Jr.) of 
New York City. 

The services were held in the William L. 
Sullivan Memorial Chapel of the German- 
town Church, and she was laid to rest in 
Laurel Hill on the bluff overlooking the 
beautiful East River Drive in Fairmount- 
Park. 

E.Q. A. E. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«° CHOIR GOWNS - 
’ Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 


Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


13) EAST 23RD STREET - NEW YORK. NW. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, 2.30 p. m. 
Service of music by Mr, Robinson; Nov. 17, Rev. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity Church; Nov. 
19, Rev. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge; 
Nov. 20, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President 
American Unitarian Association. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyctes. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Lon Ray Call is secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

H. Graham DuBois is professor of Eng- 
lish at Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, N. J. He is a contributor of 
short stories and poems to the maga- 
zines, and is the author of “Barriers,” a 
one-act play. 

Naboth Hedin is manager of the Ameri- 
can-Swedish News Exchange. 

Randall S. Hilton is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Castine, Maine. E 

John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
New York Community Church, and is 
editor of Unity. In 1929 he was sent 
on a special mission to Palestine for the 
Jews. He is the author of many books. 

Victor S. Yarros, a Russian by birth, is a 
writer and lecturer. He is a member of 
the Chicago Literary Club. 
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Pleasantries 


The average person believes only half 
he hears, and in so many cases it’s the 
wrong half.—St. Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

Election year always restores our faith 
in humanity. It’s so encouraging to see 
big men loving the farmers.—Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal. 

* * 

“Court Decides Teachers Can Wed at 
Will.”—Gazette head-line this morning. 
Some of our teacher acquaintances de- 
mand proof, Mr. Editor—Si. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press. 

*x * 

In a cold-blooded sort of way we rather 
admire those Spanish revolutionists who 
staged a spectacular uprising without bor- 
rowing any money from Uncle Sam.— 
Providence News-Tribune. 

* * 

“T notice the Rowleys seem to get 
along much better these days.” 

“Yes, ever since he went home this 
summer and saw the girl he was in love 
with twenty years ago.”—Pathfinder. 

chk 


Mrs. Gnaggs: “I often think that women 
are more courageous than men.” 

Mr. Gnaggs: “‘Yes. Where would you 
find a man who was brave enough to stop 
in the middle of a busy street, pull out 
a mirror, and doll himself up before a 
crowd?”—Exchange. 

* * 


Chemistry Professor: ‘Jones, what 
does HNO8 signify?” 
Cadet Jones: ‘‘Well, ah, er’r—I’ve got 
it right on the tip of my tongue, sir.” 
Chemistry Professor: ‘‘Well, you’d 
better 33.t it out. it’s nitric acid.”— 


Army 4 Navy Journal. 
* * 


Mother: “When that naughty boy 
threw stones at you, why did you not 
come and tell me, instead of throwing 
them back at him?” 

Junior: ““What good would it do to tell 
you? You couldn’t hit the side of a 
garage.’’—Chelsea Record. 

co * 

Rastus: ‘‘Ah’s sure advanced in de 
pas’ couple ob years.” 

Mose: ‘‘How’s dat?” 

Rastus: “Well, two years ago Ah was 
called a lazy loafer, and now Ah’s listed 
as an unfortunate victim ob de un- 
employment situation.”—Cotton Ginners’ 
Journal. 

Oye 

A guest of a small southern state hotel 
was awakened early one morning by a 
knock on his door. 

‘What is it?” he called drowsily with- 
out getting up. 

“A telegram, boss,” came a Negro’s 
voice. 

‘Well, can’t you push it under the door 
without waking me up so early?” 

“No, suh; it’s on a tray.”—Tit-Bits. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizattons which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Truth Marches On. 


In 1985, two hundred and 

fifty college, school, and 

public libraries sent in re- 
quests for our free 


literature 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


nr 


. 
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versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 

variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PLEASE 


send us at once manuscripts of sermons 
and original prayers to be given Laymen’s 
Sunday, Novemker 15, or immediately 
after the observance, so that account may 
be taken of them in the account to be 
published in THE REGISTER. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -:- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Unitarian. 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency 
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